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‘apraAIN Buttock, I.A., with whose work in 

the collection of monumental inscriptions 
of the English in India our readers are well 
acquainted, has sent us a copy of his List of 
the Local Officers of the Nizam’s Army, 
1813-1853. This is from a provisional priv- 
ately printed edition of fifty copies which 
is being circulated in such quarters as seem 
likely to furnish additional information 
with which to make list and biographies com- 
plete for the issue later on of a final list. 
The Nizam’s Army was made up of various 
regiments of horse and foot, formed or re- 
formed by Sir Henry Russell, of Swallow- 
field Park, Reading, while he was resident 
at Hyderabad 1811-20. In 1826 it included 
five regiments of cavalry, four companies 
of artillery, eight regiments of infantry, 
with an engineer corps, two irregular or In- 
valid battalions, and a garrison battalion ; 
an artillery and store depot, and some other 
miscellaneous units and_ establishments. 
This army, which is now represented by 
various regiments in the Indian Army, was 
oficered by regular officers, who held the 
regular commission of the East India Com- 
pany’s service, or local officers who held their 
commission from the Nizam, issued by the 
Resident at Hyderabad and approved by the 
Government of India. 

It is with the latter only that Caprarn 
BULLOcK is concerned. Their names are not 
shown in any official Army List; and the 
cantonments occupied by the Nizam’s army 
—with only two exceptions—are not stations 
of units of the Indian Army to-day. There 
has therefore been no little difficulty in com- 
piling this list, and Caprarn BuLLOcK would 
be grateful for notes or copies of any epi- 
taphs of these officers that readers of 

N. and Q.’ may happen to possess. The 





grant of local commissions was discontinued 
In 1828, and thereafter their number gradu- 
ally diminishes. 


The chief objection to them 





| was that they gave endless occasion to dis- 
| putes about command and precedence. Cap- 
| TAIN BULLOcK sets out in some detail the 
| measures taken to turn the difficulty. The 
| local officers were at no particular disadvan- 
| tage compared with regular officers in the 


matter of birth. The large majority were 
men of good family. They came into the 
Nizam’s service, some through being thrown 
out of employment after the downfall of 
Napoleon; some in hopes of making a for- 
tune; some almost by accident, and some 
(and these among the best) because, being 
partly of Oriental descent, they were de- 
barred from a regular commission in the 
East India Company’s service. The names 
here given number ninety, of which the best 
known is doubtless Captain Philip Meadows 
Taylor, novelist and correspondent of The 
Times, but there. are one or two others — 
Major George Robert Fraser, for example, 
or Major John Arthur Moore—whose careers 
offer much that is of interest. There exists 
a full account of the Nizam’s Army in Major 
R. G. Burton’s ‘ History of the Hyderabad 
Contingent,’ which, however, contains no 
list of officers. 


PHE Print Collector’s Quarterly has for 

frontispiece one of the three rare early 
prints from the Ducal’ Museum at Gotha, 
recently presented to the British Museum 
by subscribers in commemoration of Mr, 
Campbell Dodgson’s Keepership—Hans Leu’s 
‘Holy Family.’ The ‘ Editor’s Notes’ have 
comment on ‘the detail of the print, noticing 
that ‘‘ the big tree plays a happy part in 
the composition.’’ The tree rather oddly 
suggests a Catalpa. Captain A. Sutherland- 
Graeme gives an account of his collection 
of prints illustrating five old London 
Theatres. One of the most striking of them 
shows the ‘‘ mirror curtain ’’ at the Royal 
Coburg Theatre (so in those days they called 
the Old Vic) in 1821. The writer tells us 
that he knows not the origin or author of 
this print, but that the dealer from whom 
he bought it declared it was proof positive 
that at that time an audience was permitted 
to sit at the back of the stage! This glass 
curtain was lowered as a background to single 
‘turns ’’—to the considerable disadvantage, 
as the print shows, of the performer. 
Still, it was one of the London sights, and, 
it seems, was only given up because its 
weight when not in use imperilled the roof. 
Panels from it we learn are even now in. 
use in dressing-rooms at the Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells. It had been composed of 
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sixty-three separate pieces of glass, set in 
a gilt frame. The other four old theatres 
dealt with are the Theatre Royal Hay- 
market; Sadler’s’ Wells (the only two early 
London Theatres which have never been des- 
troyed by fire); Drury Lane and the Pan- 
theon. 

The whole number it of unusual interest 
for Mr. A. M. Hind gives an account of fif- 


teenth-century Italian engravings in the 
Serai Museum at Constantinople; Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson discusses the Later 


Etched Work of F. L. Griggs—with most 
attractive illustrations — and Mr. Herbert 
Furst has a paper on Frederick Carter. 


R. M. C. Ricutrer, of The Book Den, 
Santa Barbara, California, U.S.A., 
writes to us: 

“Since Mr. 
the University 
‘N. and Q.’ at clviui. 235 (April 5, 
1930) that he had discovered Gissing’s 
‘Brownie ’ in the files of the Chicago Trib- 
une, it seems fitting that I should announce 
in the same publication that four additional 
American contributions by Gissing, hitherto 
unrecorded I believe, have come to light. 
The first is entitled ‘Art Notes’ and appeared 
in the Commonwealth of Boston on Oct. 28, 
1876. It is unsigned. The other three are 
stories published in 1877, and are all signed 
“G. R. Gresham,’’ a pseudonym which Gis- 
sing used at tthe time. ‘A Terrible Mis- 
take ’ was published in the National Weekly 
of Chicago on May 5; ‘ The Artist’s Child ’ 
in the Alliance of Chicago on June 30, and 
“An English Coast-Picture’ in Appleton’s 
Journal of New York for July. 

“ With reference to ‘ Art Notes,’ I might 
mention ‘that I possess Gissing’s own copy, 
initialed in his hand, ‘‘G. R. G.,’’ at foot 
of article.”’ 


GeEoRGE E. 
of Kansas, 


Hastincs, of 
reported in 


JE have received the title-page, table of 
contents and index of vol. vi. of the 
Transactions of ‘the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society. Among the London 
characters who have received attention in 
this volume are Sir Paul Pindar and Sir 
Rowland Hayward. Of the Churches, St. 
Andrew Undershaft and St. Martin Outwich, 
Threadneedle Street, were the most discussed. 
The local history of outlying districts is well 
represented—for example, in numerous notes 
on Hendon, on the ancient records and cus- 
toms of Hornsey, and on the personages and 
families connected with Muswell Farm and 
Clerkenwell. 








Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


PORTRAIT-PAINTER, AND HIS 


FAMILY. 
(See ante p. 219). 


II. 


Parentage of Bartholomew Dandridge, 
Portrait-Painter, 


But little in the way of the early history 
seems to have been recorded 


traitist, 


of 


whom 


Bénézit, 


in this por 
‘Dict. des 


Peintres, &c.,’ ed. 1913, says: ‘‘ I] eut son 
heure de célébrité sous le régne de Georges 


d 0 


Walpole (‘ Anecdotes of Painters,’ iv, 


53, ed. 1762; also ed. 1849, ii, 702) alone 
provided the clue that he was son of a house- 
painter. :It is in accordance with the few 
details known of the artist to identify his 


father 


with 
Liveryman 


of 


John Dandridge, 


the Company 


No. i. 22 
of Painter- 


Stainers, London, in the List for 1700; but 
though not in that for 1710, he appears to 


have bee 


‘Th 


when his 


6 Nov., 


living on 
youngest child, 
1710, was buried. 


3 March, 
Benjamin, born 
He is evidently 


1710/11, 


the ‘‘ John Daudridge [sic] of St. Andrew’s, 


Holborn, 
cribed 


dead ”’; 


St. Mary Magdalene. 


in 


London, 


the 


Painter 


Stainer,”’ des- 


Vicar General’s Marriage 
Allegation, 13 Dec., 1676, as ‘‘ Bachr., abt. 
22 [1.e., b. c. 1654],’’ the bride-to-be, “ Brid- 
get Dugdale, of the same parish, Spr., abt. 
22, at her own dispose, her parents being 
marriage to be celebrated at St. 
Mary Magdalene, Old Fish Street, London. 

This church, which formerly stood at the 
west corner of Old Change, on the north side 
of Knightrider Street, was demolished in 
1886, the parish being united with that of 
St. Martin’s, Ludgate Hill, where in the 
parish church are deposited the registers of 


These 


record that 


‘“* John Dandridge of St. Andrewes, Hol- 
borne and Bridgett Dugdale were marryed 
the 14th of December, 1676.”’ 
this marriage appears to have been: 


John Dandridge, No. 2, b. c. 1677-8, if, a 
usual, aged about fourteen, when apprel- 
ticed, 24 May, 1692, to the Drapers’ Com 
pany, London, as ‘‘ son of John Dandridge, 
Citizen and Pictor.”’ 

Whether, as is not unlikely, there wer 
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sther children, among whom, perhaps, were 
wme of the surname to whom allusion is 
nade hereafter, whose parentage, so far, has 
not been definitely traced, we are unable at 
present to Say; nor has it been ascertained 
shen Mrs. John Dandridge, No. 1, died. 

The fact already mentioned that Martha 
Dandridge, Mrs. George Washington, had 
an Aunt Mary in Fetter Lane, London, mar- 
ried to Robert Langborne, suggested that 
futher information might result from a 
arch of the registers of the two parishes 
yithin which Fetter Lane mostly lies. These 
are, broadly speaking, for the northern half, 
St, Andrew’s, Holborn; for most of the 
suthern half, below Dean Street, on the 
ast side of Fetter Lane, St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-West, Fleet Street; a small portion of 
Fetter Lane being comprised within St. 
Bride’s parish. While the registers of St. 
Andrew’s and St. Bride’s have yielded noth- 
ing, entries, hereafter presented, from St. 
Dunstan’s enable us to establish the parent- 
age not only of the portrait-painter, Bar- 
tholomew Dandridge, but also of Colonels 
William and John Dandridge and Francis 
Dandridge. None of these registers, how- 
ever, records the second marriage of Bar- 
tholomew’s father to Ann ——, nor Bartholo- 
mew’s own second marriage to Rachel —— ; 
nor the marriage of Robert and Mary Lang- 
borne. 

The great frequency noticeable in the St. 
Dunstan’s registers of baptisms described as 
celebrated ‘‘in Fetter Lane’’ and not as at 
the church—when the entry sometimes reads 
as‘ from Fetter Lane ’’—is regarded by the 
present courteous Rector, the Rev. Dr. A. 
J. Macdonald, as an indication not of any 
wusual weakliness of the children, but of 
the Puritanism prevalent at this period in 
this district. Perhaps it was much the same 
feeling which led to the custom of drawing- 
toom marriages, still commonly observed in 
the United States. This austere early Puri- 
tan background of Bartholomew Dandridge 
may indeed explain why so little seems to 
have been known of his parentage and kins- 
folk. To some of the more extreme Puritans 
and “ Fundamentalists,’’ as also to some of 
the ““ Hebrews of the Hebrews,’’ taking cer- 
tain scriptural injunctions too literally, an 
artist, and, above all, a portrait-painter, 
might well be anathema; he might well 
be cut off from his family, and cease to be 
mentioned, however much distinguished in 
Polite society. | Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary,’ 
quoted hereafter, supplies a perhaps signifi- 
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mistress,’’? that Dandridge was both in and 
of the Bohemian world. 


Issue of John Dandridge, Citizen and 
Painter-Stainer, of Fetter Lane. 

The following particulars of the issue of 
John Dandridge and Ann —, his second 
wife (eight sons and six daughters) have 
been extracted from the registers of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-West, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don. Abbreviations are indicated by aster- 
isks. * = ‘‘ In Fetter Lane,’’ denoting at the 
parents’ residence, ® = ‘‘From Fetter Lane,”’ 
i.e., in St. Dunstan’s Church. ‘In the Lower 
Ground’”’ is a synonym for ‘‘ Fleet Street 
Churchyard ’’; this abutted on Fleet Street, 
and was at a later period largely encroached 
upon by the bookshops of famous booksellers 
“under St. Dunstan’s Church,’’ and de- 
picted in extant engravings. 

Sons. 
I. William Danderridge, bapd.* Dec. 29th 
1689. 


II. Beartholume _ [Beartholomue?] 
ridge, bapt.* Dec. 17th, 1691. 


Dand- 


Ill. John Danderidge, (No. 1], bur.o “in 
oure parish ” 14th March, 1695/6. 
IV. Francis Danderidge, bap¢.* March 7th, 


1696 / 7. 
V. John Dandridge, [No. 2], bapd.* July 
14th, 1700. 


VI. Aborey Dandridge, bapt.* Nov. 30th, 
1701; bur.o as ‘‘ Abory Dandridge,” 25 
Jan., 1701/2. 
VII. Richd. Danderidge, bapt.* Dec. 22nd, 
1704; bur.o as Richd. Dandridge, 31st 
Aug., 1705. 
VIII. ‘“ Benjamin the son of John Dandridge 


a painter and Ann his wife was born 
the 8rd of this month and Baptiz’d* 
this Day in Fetter Lane,” Nov. 6th, 
1710. 

“Benjamin Dandridge a_painter’s 
child was bur: from Fetter Lfane] in 
Fl. Str. Ch. Yard,” 3rd March 1710/11, 

Daughters. 

1. Ann Dendridge, [No. 1] bapd. from 
*Fetter Lane, Nov. 14th, 1688; bur. as 
“Ann Dandridge,” 16th Aug., 1689. 

2. Rosamon Danderidge, bur.o 19th Feb., 


1689/90. 
3. Mary Dandridge, bapt.* June 24th, 
1693. 


4. Ann Dandridge, [No. 2], bapt.* Aprill 
4th, 1695. 

5. Elizabeth Danderidge, bapt. March 15th, 
1695/6. 

6. Deberah Danderidge, bapt.* Nov. 
14th, 1698; bur.o as “ Debbuary Dand- 
ridge,” 30th July July, 1699. 

Of the daughters, the third, Mary, the 
eldest surviving, m. Robert Langborne, and 
had issue: 


1. Margaret Langborn, ‘‘ born the 7th 
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and baptiz’d* this day,’’ July 26, 1720. 


| 


I. William Langborne, ‘‘ Born 
Octob., Bapt. 14 Novr. 1723’; of whom | 
hereafter. 


Ann Dandridge, the first William and the 
fourth (surviving) John Dandridge will be 
identified presently. 

IV. Francis Dandridge (third surviving), 
of St. Dunstan-in-the West, m. 30 Oct., 
1720, at St. Magnus Church (when descr. 
as “‘ bach., 21—’’), Elizh. Blick, Spr., 18, 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, with consent of her 
father, Thos., Blick (Marriage Register St. 
Magnus-the-Martyr, nr. Old London Bridge. 
The Marriage Licence, dated 1720, 27 Oct., 
is in Bp. of Lond. Registry, which is not 
included in the edn. printed in the Harl. 
Soc. Publications, but appears in the more 
complete Index at the Society of Geneal- 
ogists, London). To judge by his father’s 
occupation, this Francis is to be identified 
with the Francis Dandridge, citizen and 
painter-stainer, to whom Thomas Bower was 
apprenticed, in 1724. for £10. As we shall 
see, Francis Dandridge was living in Lon- 
don in 1765. 

We come now to 
Bartholomew, second son of John and Ann 

Dandridge : 
Bartholomew Dandridge, 


at. Portrait- 


were engraved by James McArdell and 


21st | others.’’ 


He was twice married, as the following 


| necords show. 
Of the four surviving sons of John and | 


i. ‘‘ Bartholomew Dandridge, Bachr., m, 


(2 April, 1725, at St. James, Duke’s Place, 
| Aldgate, Hannah Asworth, Spr., both then 


| and Cokayne. 


| the son of Dandridge the painter.”’ 
| the original portrait was 


being of St. Margaret’s, Westminster.’’ 
For this see ‘London Parish Registers: 
St. James’s, Duke’s Place,’ ed. by Phillimore 
It would appear to be the 
child of this marriage to whom the sole re. 
ference to this surname is made in the ‘ Con- 
tinuation of Grainger’s Biogr. Hist. of Eng- 
land,’ iii. 410, ed. 1806, by Mark Lower: 
‘“‘—— Dandridge, whole length, an etching, 
Clarke, sc., 1732. This print represents 
Though 
apparently left 
unsigned, we can hardly doubt it was the 
work of the artist, and most probably repre- 
sented ‘‘ the painter’s son’’ who died in 
1731, according to ‘Musgrave’s Obit., 


| where, however, one at least of the dates 


attached to Bartholomew Dandridge’s name 
has been incorrectly recorded. Quoting 


‘© Walpole, IV., 53,’’ Musgrave says ‘‘Barth. 


Painter: bp. 17 Dec., 1691, at his father’s | 


house in Fetter Lane. He must have dis- 
played and developed a natural aptitude 
at an early age, for already by 1711 he had 
painted the portrait of the distinguished 
diplomat, Sir John Chardin, 1643-1713, the 
famous traveller, and our ambassador to 
Persia. The legend on the artist’s last 
known work, the portrait of George Edwards, 
1694-1773, F.R.S., F.S.A., naturalist, lib- 
rarian of the Royal College of Physicians; 
1733, proves that he was actively following 
his profession in 1754, not long after which 
date he seems to have died. 

Walpole, ibid., writing in 1762, gives the 
following brief account of him: ‘* Bartholo- 
mew Dandridge, son of a house-painter, had 
great business from his felicity in taking 
a likeness. He sometimes painted small con- 
versations, but died in the vigour of his 
age.’’ Bryan’s ‘ Dict. of Painters and En 
gravers’ (ed. by R. E. Graves, 1886) says 
that he was born in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and died young, soon 


after the middle of the century. The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biogr.’ states that ‘‘ this painter flour. 
ished about 1750, 


when portraits by him 


Dandridge, painter,’’ d. 1730; also that 
‘the painter’s mistress ’’ d. 1730. 

ii. We only hear of the second wife 
through the brief entry in the parish regis- 
ters to the effect that ‘‘ Rachel, wife of Bar- 
tholomew Dandridge,’’ was bur. 22 June, 
1744, at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

Here also, some seventy years earlier, was 


| buried on 3 March, 1673/4, ‘‘ Anne Innes, 


| Mr. Danridg his serut.’’ 


Was this “‘ Mr. 
Dandridg,”’ of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
the grandfather of the artist? 

Though the above are the only references 


| to the surname Dandridge in the registers 
| of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, two named 


Francis Dandridge, apothecaries, father and 
son, were certainly resident in this parish, 
and the Marriage Allegations mentioning 


| them may provide a clue in subsequent im 


vestigations as to any kinship there may 
have been with Bartholomew Dandridge. 
For these other London Families of Dand- 
rige, see Part III. 

For the purpose of the present Note, then, 


| may say, then, that by his 2nd wife Ann —, 


John Dandridge, Senr., citizen and painter 
stainer, of Fetter Lane, London, had issue 
besides six daughters (of whom the third 
(eldest surv.) was Mary, bapt. 24 June, 
1693, who m. Robert Langborne, of Fetter 
Lane, two of their known children being 
Margaret, bapt. 26 July, 1720; and Wil- 
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liam, b. 21 Oct., bapt. 14 Nov., 1723), seven 
sons, of whom I. William, bapt. 29 Dec., 
1689; II. Bartholomew (‘‘ Beartholume ’’), 
bapt. 17 Dec., 1691; III. Francis, bapt. 7 
March, 1696/7; and IV. John, bapt. 14 
July, 1700. Of these children, we identify 
the daughter, Mary Dandridge, Mrs. Robert 
Langborne, mother of Wm. Langborne as 
aunt of Martha Dandridge, Mrs. George 
Washington, and the four sons, here named, 


as 
I. Col. William Dandridge, of Virginia, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


It is not without interest, therefore, to 
quote the Autobiography of Hogarth, in 
which, recalling his childhood, he says: 


I had naturally a good eye and a fondness 
for drawing . . . An early access to a neigh- 
bouring painter drew my attention from play, 
and I was, at every possible opportunity, em- 
ployed in making drawings. I picked upon an 
acquaintance of the same turn, and _ soon 
learnt to draw the Alphabet with great cor- 
rectness. My exercises at school were more 
remarkable for the ornaments which adorned 


| them than for the exercise itself. 


The ‘D.N.B.,’ which quotes these _ re- 
marks, says that ‘‘ neither the neighbouring 


| painter, nor the acquaintance of the same 


Capt., R.N. ; 

IV. Col. John Dandridge, of Virginia, | 
father of Mrs. George Washington ; 

IlI. Francis Dandridge, citizen and 


painter-stainer, of London, to whom George | 


Washington wrote in 1765; and 

II. Bartholomew Dandridge, 
painter, d. c. 1754. 

The evidence for these identifications is 
irresistible; and further confirmation of 
Bartholomew’s kinship is provided, it is here 
submitted, by the fact that Mrs. George 


portrait- 


| turn has been identified.”’ 


| West Smithfield. but in 1701 
| John’s Street, 


From 1697 to 1699, Hogarth’s father, 
Richard, was living in Bartholomew Close, 
was in St. 


Clerkenwell; later on he 


| moved to Ship Court, Old Bailey, and then 


Washington’s best known brother, the Judge, | 


was named Bartholomew Dandridge, this 


Christian name being perpetuated in several | 


subsequent generations. Though Cary, ibid., 
name in memory of the father’s old lawyer 
friend, Selden, we regard this as having 
been merely a surmise, seeing that Bartholo- 


to Long Lane, West Smithfield, where he 
died 11 May, 1718. Just about this time, 
Wm. Hogarth, twenty years and six months 
of age, having completed his apprenticeship, 
regarded ‘‘engraving on copper as his utmost 
ambition.’? The craving for self-expression 


| widening, some years later 


suggested that the Judge had been given his | 


he began to attend the private art school, on 


| the east side of James Street, Covent Garden, 


mew, the Judge, was not born until nearly | 


eleven years after Bartholomew, the lawyer, 
had died. It seems far more probable that 
the Judge, the Hon. Bartholomew Dand- 
ridge, was so named after his uncle, Bar- 


founded in 1724, by his future father-in-law, 
Sir James Thornhill, a fact which Hogarth’s 
detestation of Sir James’s rival, Kent—‘* once 
the fashionable oracle in all matters of taste, 


| [it is only as an architect that his artistic 


reputation now survives”] may perhaps be 


| connected, and he was beginning to dream of 


and from 1711 onwards, had acquired cele- | 
brity by his portraits of distinguished per- | 


sonages, { 
Dandridge and Hogarth. 
Bartholomew Dandridge, b. 17 Dec., 1691, 


& ae success as a painter. 
tholomew Dandridge, who was then living, | 


This must have been between 1724 and 28 
May, 1728, when Hogarth won a law-suit 
brought for repudiation of a commission for 


| a design, ordered by a tapestry-worker, who, 


| was an engraver and no painter.” 


d. c. 1754, or not long after, though | 
4 contemporary of Hogarth (b. 10) 
Nov., 1697; d. 1764) had acquired a 


reputation as a portrait-painter by 1711, 
whereas, as the ‘D.N.B.’ points out, ‘‘as 
late as 1734, Hogarth had not really become 
famous.” Did Dandridge in any degree in- 
fluence the early career of Hogarth as an 
artist ? 

Collins Baker expresses the view that 

Dandridge’s portrait of Wm. Kent, c. 


meanwhile, had been told that “‘ Hogarth 
Possibly 
it is due to the considerations arising out 
of this suit that he now turned his thoughts 
more deliberately in the direction of oils. 
At all events, about this time, i.e., 1728-9, 
we find him painting ‘‘ small conversation 
pieces from 12 to 15 inches high.’’ These 
were groups of family portraits connected 
by some common interest or occupation, and 


| ‘ having novelty,’’ Hogarth says, they ‘‘ suc- 


| ceeded for a few years.”’ 
1735, | 


shows that he grew up under the influence of | 


Kneller and Dahl; but, later on, under the | obituary 


training influence of Hogarth’s style of paint- 
ing, passed to the more free and lighter touch 
and more vivid flesh-toning. 


| 





Thornhill died in 
May, 1734, apparently before his son-in-law 
had become really famous, as Sir James’s 
speaks of Hogarth merely as 
admired for his curious Miniature Conver- 
sation Paintings,’’ some examples of which 


“e 
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before 1732 are named in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
from which we have quoted. 
coincidence that, writing in 1762, Walpole, 


in briefly summarizing Dandridge’s career, 


Was it only a | 


should put on record that ‘‘ He sometimes | 


Is it pos- 


painted small conversations ?”’ 
the neigh- 


sible that Dandridge was either 
bouring painter ”’ or the ‘‘ 
the same turn ”’ of Hogarth’s earlier years; 
and were Hogarth’s ‘ conversation-pieces,’ 


6c“ 


then ‘“‘ having novelty,’’ suggested by Dand- 
ridge’s ‘‘ small conversations,’’ which Col- | 


lins Baker, describing them as 
from life,’’ says can now no longer be 
authenticated ; ‘‘ nevertheless they may pos- 
sibly be found erroneously under the names 
of Highmore and Hogarth ”’? 

The best account of Dandridge’s work is 
given by C. H. Collins Baker, in Thieme- 
Becker’s ‘ Lexicon der Bildenden Kiinstler,’ 
vol. viii, ed. 1913, of which a translation 
has been specially made for the present 
Note: 


Bartholomew Dandridge — English Painter, | 


who flourished as portraitist from 1711-1751; 
and, according to Walpole, also painted small 
scenes from life. 


ticated; nevertheless they may 
found erroneously under the name of 
more and Hogarth. His portrait of 
Architect William Kent, in the London 
National Portrait Gallery (No. 1557), and prob- 
ably painted about 1735, shows that he grew 
up under the influence of G. Kneller and M. 


possibly be 
High- 


Dahl; but later on, under the training influ- | 


ence of Hogarth’s style of painting, passed to 
the more free and lighter touch and 
vivid flesh-toning. 
of copper-plate reproductions of pictures by 
Dandridge made by Faber and MacArdell war- 
rant the assumption that he was very much 
occupied in the higher middle circles of Eng- 
lish society of his time, as portraitist. His 
oldest painting known to us, which is in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, is the picture 
of Sir John Chardin, [1645-1713], attributed 
to him, and dated 1711. Later dated works by 
D., which we know from the mezzotint plates 
of J. Faber are the portraits of Grace Tosier, 
1729; Samuel Crozall, about 1730; Mrs. Daven- 
port, about 1730; Matthew Tindall, 1733; John 
Barber, 1737; Humphrey Parson, 1737; the 
Prince Frederick of Wales, 1740; Alex. Small 
and Michael Mattaire, d. 1747. From mezzo- 
tint plates by J. MacArdell, the portraits of 
Aaron Hart, 1751, and Sir Phil. Honywood, on 
horseback, with two servants also on _ horse- 
back, which are not life-size. and apparently 
painted in 1751. 
ally reproduced D.’s_ portrait of Thomas 
Ridgeley, (Thos. Ridgley, D.D.; 1667?-1734, 
Theologian; see ‘D.N.B.’], in copper plate. 
The London National Portrait Gallery further 
contains a portrait by D. of Nathaniel Hooke, 


acquaintance of | 


| signed, but undated, apparently influenced by 
| Kneller. p 
| Bibl.; Walpole, Anecd. (ed. Wornum, 1869, 
| p. 702) 


« (Va). 
| Ames, Cat. of Prints, 1748. 
Redgrave, Dict. of Art., 1878. 
J. Chaloner Smith, Brit. Mezzo. Portr., 


1883. 
Cc. H. Collins Baker, Lely and the Stuart 
| Portr. Paint., 1912, App. III. 

L. Cust, The Nat. Portr. Gall., London, 
1901, f. in [English royal quarto]. 


i R. L. Poole, Cat. of Oxford Portr., I., 1912; 


‘ small scenes | 


} Pictures of the latter class | 
by Dandridge can now no longer be authen- | 


the | 


more | 
The considerable number | 


J. van der Gucht, d. 1728, fin- | 


| ef. Hist. Portr. of Oxford, 1905. 
Cat. of Engr. Brit. Portr. in the Brit. Mus., 
1908, ff. I. 117, 536; IL. 15, 133, 256, 455, 

555; III. 142, 583; [royal octavo]. 
For access to the foregoing record, and to 
material upon which are based some of the 
additions which follow, the compiler is in- 
debted to the courtesy of the officials in the 
Print Department of the British Museum, 
in which is a copy of ‘The Rudiments of 
Genteel Behaviour,’ by F. Nivelon, ed. 1737, 
which has illustrations by B. Dandridge, 
| engraved by L. P. Boitard. Six of these 
are of gentlemen, and six of ladies. A 
Memorandum in MS. says ‘that Plate I. is 
a duplicate of Plate III., the number hay- 
ing been tampered with, i.e., what was orig- 
| inally “III” being here altered to ‘“I.” 
The book forms ~“ An Introduction to the 
Method of attaining a graceful Attitude, 
| an agreeable Motion, an easy Air, and a gen- 
| teel Behaviour,’’ that must surely have 
gained the approbation of that ‘‘ mirror of 


politeness,’’ Philip Dormer, 4th E. of 
| Chesterfield, 1694-1773. 
In ‘N. and Q.,’ 1 S. ii, 442 (30 Nov., 


1850) ‘‘ Questor,’’ writing from the Athen- 
aeum, perhaps more rhetorically than accur- 
ately, in regard to the lack of academies, 
says: 


At Osterley Park, Lord Jersey’s, is the only 
example of the pencil of Dandridge, bearing 
his signature and date 1741. Through neglect 
and the effect of time this able work has been 
dried up . . . but there’s savour of merit and 
signs of goodly craft for the dark age of its 
birth. In the group of three children of life- 
size, we have a rare work of the period when 
few men of genius wielded the brush or 
daubed canvas, even through the inspiring 
patronage of a wealthy banker, whose progeny 
they are—and this is executed too before 
academies and societies offered their fostering 
aid and when Hogarth struggled on probably 
side by side with Dandridge. 

In the Print Dept. of the British Museum 
is an extra-illustrated edn. of ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painters who have resided or been born in 
England,’ by Edward Edwards, deceased, 
1808. In Part 2, is an engraving of 
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Georgius Edwards, 


Aetat Suae “60, A.D. 1754. 
Nat. Mar. 23. April 3. 
Dandridge Pinx. J.S. Miller,5 Seulp. 


In the left-hand margin of the Pc 


“Index of the names of the Painters ’’ con- 
tained in this volume, which, however, does 
not otherwise quote him, are additional 
names in MS., including this reference to 
the picture already mentioned : 

Dandridge, B., pinxt 1741, at Osterley. 

The legend on the excellent portrait of 
George Edwards proves that Bartholomew 
Dandridge was still living and actively pur- 
suing his profession in 1754, and had by 
no means lost ‘‘ his facility in taking a like- 
ness’; and that if he did not long survive, 


| he must indeed have ‘‘ died in the vigour of 


his age,’’ as Walpole says. 
HenRy CuRTIS. 
(To be concluded), 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante pp. 20, 63, 96, 130, 168, 204). 

All Saints. 


April 1845. 
The original Parish Church was burned 
in 1842 except the Tower which still remains, 





OAKHAMPTON. 


| anew body having been attached to it, which 


is said to be a very fairly accurate copy of 
the ancient one. It is a large Church of the 
usual Devonshire construction with North 


| and South aisles of equal height with the 


body having cradle roofs. 

The Tower is a very fine 3d pd one of 
granite, of three stages, having at each 
angle an angular turret with large crocketed 
pinnacle. The battlement is panneled, the 
buttresses have diagonal small pinnacles on 
the set offs. The belfry windows are of three 


lights: The West door labeled with fine 
mouldings and panneled spandrels. Over it 
a four light window having hood with 


squares at the extremities, the lower part of 
the window occupied by stone work pierced 
with quatrefoil circles. The Tower is not 
square, wider from North to South. The | 


4 An abbreviation for “ F.R.S., and F.S.A.” 
ae distinguished record as naturalist, see 
“DNB. 





5 In the British Museum Catalogue of Por- | 
traits, this engraver’s surname is_ spelt | 
Miiller. ; 


situation on an eminence amidst large trees 
and commanding a fine wild view is extremely 
interesting. 
[Gould, pp. 237-8; Stabb, iii. p. 71). 
St. August 4, 1873. 
A small Church consisting of Nave with 
N. aisle, Chancel, Western Tower, and S. 


porch. The main features as usual are 
perpr. and the arcade of the Nave has 3 


OFFWELL. Mary. 


| wide four centred pointed arches on ‘the piers 


of the Devonshire clustered form having 4 
shafts and intermediate mouldings with fol- 
iage in the capitals. The windows have 
mostly square heads of 3 foliated lights. 
The Kast window is modern. The porch is 
new and there is a stoup near the doorway. 
The Tower has embattled parapet and is of 
very plain character, the belfry windows 
square headed of 2 lights. There are dia- 
gonal buttresses and a stair turret at the 
N.E. with foliated lights. 

The Chancel arch is of horseshoe form. 
The Chancel has one perpr. arch opening 
to the North Aisle. 

The windows square headed and mostly 
modern. Some coloured glass was put in by 
Bishop Copleston. 

The Font perpr. octagonal on_ pedestal, 
ornaments mutilated. The Church was put 
into good order about 30 or 40 years since. 


OTTERTON. St. Michael. 
Only a Fragment of a Church. 

This Church has the appearance of hav- 
ing been much altered and mutilated. It 
has a wide Nave with a South Aisle, a Chan- 
cel which is curtailed of its original dimen- 
sions with a plain tower on its South side. 
The greater part is of Rectilinear character, 
but on the N. side there is a head cornice 
which has a much earlier character. The 
windows have for the most part bad & de- 
based tracery, that at the west end is square 
headed. The South porch has a doorway 
with foliage in the Spandrels of its arch. 
Between the Nave and Chancel on the South 
side is a staircase turret. The Nave is 
divided from the Aisle by 3 pointed arches, 
with lozenge piers composed of several clus- 
tered shafts with rich foliated capitals. At 
the West end is a barrel organ. 

In the 8. Aisle is a piscina. 

[Gould, pp. 238-9]. 


Ottery St. Mary. (SS. Mary the Virgin, 
Edward the Confessor and All Saints). 


The Tower is small and bad but the sur- 
rounding scenery is pleasant and the Church 
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very spacious and curious. This Church is 
in form very much like Exeter Cathedral, 
consisting of a Nave, Choir, side aisles and 
Lady Chapel with the Towers placed like 
those of Exeter Cathedral and forming the 
Transepts. The whole Church appears to be 
of Early English character of which it is 
a remarkably fine specimen, but it is much 


to be lamented that it should have suffered | 


so much from mutilation and disgraceful 
neglect. The architecture is plain except- 


ing the chapel on the North side of the Nave | 
which was built by Bishop Grandison and | 


is of rich Perpendr. style. The Towers have 
plain lancet windows with dripstones set in 
pairs. They have pierced battlements and 
pinnacles, and the North Tower has a small 
spire. The windows of 'the aisles are mostly 


set in pairs, and are of lancet form without | 
The Clerestory windows are | 
plain, formed of three trefoiled lights, the | 
central being the highest under a pointed | 


dripstones. 


arch. The South porch is Perpendr., has a 
panneled battlement and a Tudor doorway 
with enriched spandrels. The side aisles are 


particularly narrow so as to form but very | 
The West | 


slight features in the West front. 
window of the Nave has 5 plain lancet lights, 
and the doorway is double within a shallow 
porch. There are also some niches with ogee 
heads of a later period in the West front. 
The view down the whole length of the 
Church from the West end is very fine, the 
perspective of the arches being very long and 
regular. The arches which divide the Nave 
and Choir from the side aisles are pointed 
and spring from lozenge piers with shafts, 


with a large one in the centre running up | 
to the ceiling, from which spring the ribs of | 


the groining. The ceiling is very elegantly 
groined in the decorated style. The groining 
of the aisles is plain but good. Most of the 
windows have shafts within. On the north 
side of the North aisle of the Nave is a 
spacious and magnificent chapel of Bishop 
Grandison divided from the north aisle by 
Tudor arches with lozenge piers having clus- 
tered shafts with foliated capitals. The ceil- 
ing is very beautifully groined with fan 
work, and the groins spring from angels bear- 
ing shields. The windows have good Per- 
pendr. tracery. The exterior of it is embat- 
tled and has a band of square flowers. It 


also has a northern porch beautifully groined | 


and having a good battlement. The arches 
which open from the side aisles 'to the Tran- 
septs are small and very sharp. The arches 
which open to the Transepts are lofty and 


{ 

| bold with piers of shafts. On the East side 
| of each Transept is a small projection with 
| a fine window of 5 lancet lights with mould- 
ings and shafts. The ceiling of the Nave is 
of richer groined work than that of the Nave, 
having bands of square flowers. The aisles 
are narrow and low, and have lancet win- 
dows set upon a string. 

On the south side of the altar are 3 stone 
seats with feathering and rich triangular 
| crocketed canopies. The altar screen is a 
bad Italian wooden one and stands immedi- 
ately before a fine Perpendr. stone one, the 
' back part of which fronting eastward has 
good niches. The Lady chapel we were un- 

fortunately unable to see from the key not 

being forthcoming. It contains a collection 

| of books, and is of the same style precisely 
as the Nave. The eastern window of it is 
a singular one of 8 lights beneath a wide 
arch of slight curvature. Above it extern- 
ally are some fine niches of later work. The 
| Lady Chapel has some E.E. windows of 3 
trefoiled lights resembling those of the Choir 
|of Wimborn Minster. It is grievous to see 
| the sad neglect which is but too visible 
throughout this curious and valuable church, 
| and the gross depredations and mutilations 
| which have been committed upon the beauti- 
ful monuments of the nave. There are in 
the Nave 2 beautiful monuments of nearly 
similar character having very rich ogee 
canopies, with bold and fine feathering and 
most elaborate crockets and finials and fine 
| bands in the architraves; the figures are of 
| armed knights but in a deplorable state of 
mutilation and covered up with pews. In- 
| deed, the state of these monuments is such 
that they are gradually hastening to decay, 
and unless some repair is soon bestowed upon 
them will be soon utterly destroyed. The 
piercing &c., of the Church is all bad, 
clumsy, and out of repair, and the whole 
state of the church such as reflects discredit 
on so extensive and wealthy a parish. But 
it is to be hoped that a better spirit is now 
going abroad among the Parishes which have 
| large and fine Churches (as may be seen from 
the laudable exertions of the inhabitants of 
Christ Church) and that at length this laud- 
able spirit may perhaps reach the unworthy 
parishioners of Ottery St. Mary. 

The Font is an octagon cased in wood ex- 
cept the pedestal. At the west end of the 
Nave is a clumsy heavy gallery in which it 
is contemplated to erect an organ. There 
are chapels on either side the Choir_aisles 
which are now used as vestry and Engine 
House. . 
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; 
From Ottery we went on to Honiton, a | 


well-built town with a good broad street and 
surrounded by some beautiful country, which 
from the extreme badness of the day we 
could not see to advantage. The parish | 
Church stands about half-a-mile out of the 
Town but there is a chapel in the Town of 

indifferent Grecian Architecture. 
(Gould, pp. 394-40 ; Stabb ii. pp. 133-7]. 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
(To be continued). 


OLK-ETYMOLOGY: ‘‘ KIPPERS.”’ 


for criticism. Whether Chambers wrote a 
review is not indicated in the Crane biblio- 
graphies, none of which, however, is an at- 
attempt at exhaustive compilation. 

This copy of ‘ Maggie’ ought to be in- 


| cluded in the census of the very few early 
| copies of the privately-printed first edition, 
| which left Crane’s own hands. 


‘ Maggie ’ 
used to be the rarest book in modern Ameri- 


| can literature, but since the discovery of a 
| cache of copies 'the book is fairly accessible 


| and obtainable. 


A short ‘time ago I noticed that my cook | 


was accustomed to speak of kippers as 
“keepers.’’ By discreet questioning, I 
elicited that her family have always called 
them so, and that she looks upon them as 
“things that will keep ’’ as opposed to fresh 
(or ‘‘ white’) herrings. This struck me as 
an interesting bit of 


it could be shown that the noun “ kipper ”’ 
were earlier than the verb ‘‘ to kipper ’’—as 
seems quite possible—the “‘ keeper ”’ 
would sound to me very plausible. 
are other ‘‘ folk ’’ derivations, of course re- 


: eS: ‘olow: | 
ee tae hens Pee, Set ut | den, Girls’ Own Paper, xiv. (October, 1892), 


to be despised for all that. Even if this de- 
rivation is not true, it deserves to be. Per- 
haps some readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
sue enquiries among the ‘‘ folk,’’ and investi- 
gate whether the idea is at all widely spread. 


Ss. 
TEPHEN CRANE: LETTER AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE.—Letters 


of Stephen Crane, accounted by collectors to | 


be among the scarcest of modern literary 
manuscripts, have been rearing their heads 
occasionally from hidden corners (a num- 
ber of friendly communications to Conrad 
recently came to light), and it is-to be hoped 
that they will be gathered together for a 
collected edition. Definite information 
about Crane’s movements is so meagre that 
letters are often important in weaving to- 
gether fragmentary data. Unknown con- 
nections are sometimes revealed—as in the 
notation of the epistle here noted, dated 
March 22, 1893, addressed to the critic, 
Julius F. Chambers. It is recorded in Hen- 
kel’s catalogue (No. 934, item 830) for the 
auction sale of the William Ritter collec- 
tion of autograph letters and _ historical 
documents. With this letter were sent a 
Paper-bound copy of ‘ Maggie’ (at the sug- 
gestion of Hamlin Garland) and a request 


‘* folk ’’-etymology. | > ; 
The ‘N.E.D.’ is not very decisive; and if | in the Antiquary, xxi (May, 1890), p. 191, 


will pur- | 


JoHN Howarp BrRss. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF  BRASSES 
(1890-1900).—Since 1890 I have kept a 


| bibliography of certain archaeological and 
| antiquarian subjects in periodicals for my 


theory | 
There | 





| ber, 1893), p. 193. 





own reference. As publication of some of 
these may be useful, I pass them on to 
‘N. and Q.’ Here are my notes on Brasses: 

‘ Monumental Brasses,’ by R. H. Edleston 


(June, 1890) p. 251; and xxii (July, 1890) 
p. 12, and (August, 1890), p. 53. 

‘Monumental! Brass at Clifton Campville, 
Staffordshire ’"—Reliquary, v. (July, 1891), 
p. 140. 

‘ Brasses and Brass Rubbing ’—G. Harra- 
p. 20; (December, 1892), p. 156. Illustrated. 

‘ Brasses within London Museum’ — A. 
Oliver, Antiquary, xxv (May, 1892), p. 147. 
Illustrated. 

‘Monumental Brass and Will of Chris- 
topher Harrington of York ’—Reliquary, vi 
(October, 1892), p. 211. 

‘Brasses and Brass Rubbing ’—Gertrude 
Harraden, Girls’ Own Paper, xiv. (April, 
1893), p. 426, and xv (October, 1893), p. 25. 

‘Roxby Chapel, Yorkshire, and the Brass 
of Sir Thomas Boynton (died. 1520’), un- 
signed, Reliquary, vii (April, 1893), p. 97. 
Illustrated. 

‘ Sibstone Church: The Brass cf John 
Moore,’ Bishop Mitchinson, ibid. vii (Octo- 
Illustrated. 

‘Brasses and Brass Rubbing ’—Gertrude 
Harraden, Girls’ Own Paper, xv (March, 
1894), p. 388, and xvi (December, 1894), 
p. 146. Illustrated. 

‘ Discovery of an Unrecorded Monumental 


Brass in Otterden Church, Kent ’—Canon 
Scott Robinson, Reliquary, viii (October, 
1894), p. 233. Illustrated. 

‘Monumental Brasses’ — Henry Stone, 
Newbery House Magazine, ii (September, 
1894), p. 220. 

J. W. Fawcett. 
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; : 
Readers’ Queries. 

\ ARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS.—1. Why is 

Mary called Queen of Scots and not 
Queen of Scotland, like all other Queens 
of that country? And when and where (in 
Scotland or in England) was this title used 
for the first time? 2. Why is she called 
Queen of Scots and not Queen of the Scots, 
which would be grammatically correct? 3. 
Why has Mary always been called Queen of 
Scots in Great Britain only and in all other 
countries Mary Stuart ? 

D. C. J. H. KRopve tp. 


ME: MAWLEY, PORTRAIT-PAINTER, 
1842.—Any particulars of this gentle- 
man, who may have been then resident at 
Bath, will be gratefully received by 

H. 


ERALDIC: IDENTIFICATION OF 
ARMS SOUGHT.—To what family did 
the following coat-of-arms (believed to be 
French) belong ?—Az., a fess argent, between 
a griffin in chief and an estoile in base or. 
It was borne by an Adolphus Robert, who 
came to the United States from France in 
the earlier half of the nineteenth century, 
or somewhat later. 





Epwin R. RoBERTs. 
Loveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


LAVES IN ANCIENT ROME. — What 
are the chief ultimate sources for state- 
ments about the treatment of slaves by the 
ancient Romans—to the effect that they were 
harshly or, on the other hand, humanely 
treated ? I am not seeking information 
about highly educated slaves, such as Cicero’s 
Tiro; nor yet about conditions in the ergas- 
tula, but rather about the domestic slaves 
whose lot would seem to have lain between 

the two. 

©, N. 


LAVERY IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
—It is a commonplace of history to say 
that the old classical civilization differed 
from our own chiefly because slavery was 
at the economic base of it. The importance 
of this is undeniable: has it not, nevertheless, 
been exaggerated? What author has best 
worked out the economic relation between 
the poorer freemen in classical Greece and 
Rome and the slaves? 


©; oN. EE. 


INGULAR OF ‘“ MARGINALIA.” — Is 
there any word or phrase other than 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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” 


used as the singular of 
Something seems required, 


J. 


ALMS GROWN UNDER WEIGHTS. — 

See Dryden, ‘ On Oliver Cromwell,’ stanza 
15. For this curious bit of natural history js 
adduced as authority Aulus Gellius (‘ Noctes 
Atticae,’ 3, 6), who refers to Plutarch 
(* Quaest. Conviv.,’ probl. 4, 5, § 5: Diibner 
(Didot), ‘ Moralia,’ vol. ii., p. 883) and to 
Aristotle, ‘ Problem.’ book vil. This last ] 
have not been able to find. Any more refer- 
ences to the matter in English or classical 
literature would be very acceptable. 


‘marginal note 
‘““marginalia ’’ ? 


S. 


RYDEN CONCORDANCE. Does any 
_ Index or Concordance to Dryden’s works 
exist ? 


S. 


HE MADONNA DELL’ IMPRUNETA.-- 
Where can I find an account of this? 
Is it a statue or a picture? What is its 
history, and where is it kept? 
PEREGRINUS. 
ECTIONS OF PLANT-STEMS USED 
IN DESIGN.—Is there any evidence in 
the notes of any artist to show that sections 
of plant-stems have ever been used .as foun- 
dation of design? Almost any good botany 
book would furnish diagrams of sections full 
of suggestion for an artist, and very pos- 
sibly there are artists who have had recourse 
to the plant direct. An example of what I 
mean may be seen at vol. ii, pp. 730-1 of 
Professor Oliver’s translation of von Mari 
laun’s ‘ Natural History of Plants’ in dia- 
grams illustrating disposition of tissues for 
resistance to strain within different foliage 
stems. 


he: 
MANN BARONETCY.—Sir Horace Mann, 


Horace Walpole’s friend, was a_ first 
baronet, and, being unmarried, was_ suc- 


ceeded by a nephew. Was this baronetcy 
granted in the first instance with remainder 
to an heir not of the body of the grantee? 


Z. 
WILLIAM MOORE WOOLER.—Surgeon 
at Derby Infirmary, and author of 


numerous works including ‘ Philosophy of 
Temperance ’ (1840). Any particulars and 
year of death would favour. 

W. Hayter. 
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“ VELL”? = AISLE.—At ante p. 206, in 

Sir Stephen Glynne’s description of St. 
Margaret’s at Northam, Devon, is note of 
the inscription: ‘‘ This yell was made in 
1525’’—‘‘ yell’’ being, of course, 


“aisle.” Does this represent a local pro- 
nunciation of aisle? Could other examples 
be given ? 


It would be interesting to know if the in- 
sription is still there. Glynne saw it in 


1857. 
’ A oe 


OLK-LORE: CROSSING ONE’S SHOE. 

—Quite recently I came across an in- 
stance of the custom (which I was acquainted 
with in my boyhood) of making the sign of 
the cross with a wet finger on the toe of 
one’s boot or shoe. Persons suffering from 
cramp or from ‘‘ pins and needles ’’ resorted 
to this expedient for relief. How did the 
custom originate, and is it in vogue in other 
districts ? 

H. Askew. 


FFECTED PRONUNCIATION. — A 
curious instance of affected pronuncia- 
tion is quoted by Mr. T. L. Kington Oliphant 
in ‘ The New English ’ (1886), vol. i1., where 
it is said that, in the ‘ Lives of the Norths’ 
(circa 1680) : 
We hear that Lord Sunderland and Titus 
(ates used to employ a most affected pronuncia- 


tion, as faarty, taarn, saarve, traison, (forty, 


twin, saarve, treason. 
Was there any general tendency towards 
this affectation in their day? 
C. P. Hate. 


EEPERS OF WESTMINSTER HALL.— 
What were the duties of this official, and 
what was his status? Are there any lists of 
the Keepers of Westminster Hall ? 
R. F. 


LLINGUAL NEWSPAPERS. — In the 
later twenties of the eighteenth century 
there was in existence a Flying-Post or 
Weekly Medley—English and French, of 
which I have looked through a few issues. I 
should be glad to know something of its his- 
tory. What was the ‘“‘ Society of Gentle- 
men ’’ responsible for it? Further, I should 
be glad to know of any other example of 
bi-lingual newspapers, and any particulars 
of them. I imagine that there was none of 
very long life, nor any language but French 
combined with English. 


JOURNALIST. 
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Replies. 
| CLEMENT: PARRY: RADCLIFFE. 
(clxv. 209). 


CCORDING to the late R. D. Raa- 
cliffe’s pedigree of the Earls of Derwent- 
| water at the end of the second volume of 
Dom Adam Hamilton’s ‘ Chronicles of St. 
Monica’s, Louvain’ (1906) Clementina, 
daughter of John Parry of Twysog, Co. Den- 
bigh, Esq., was married in London at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, 24 Oct., 1771, to 
James Clement Radcliffe, a Major-General 
in ‘the French service, and second son of 
Charles Radcliffe (who styled himself Earl 
of Derwentwater) by his marriage to Char- 
lotte, Countess of Newburgh. The bride- 
groom, who had been recently promoted 
from brigadier to maréchal de camp (‘ Min. 
of Evid.,’ Newburgh Peerage, 1857, no. 34), 
was baptized at home 5 Nov., 1727, but the 
rites and ceremonies were not supplied till 
22 July, 17352, in the church of St. Lorenzo, 
in Lucina, Rome, the godparents being 
James II] and his wife Queen Clementina 
(ibid., nos. 17-8) from whom he obviously 
derived his Christian names. 

Clementina Parry belonged to a Catholic 
family, probably - of Jacobite sympathies, 
which would account for her name; John 
Parry of Twysog, of an earlier generation, 
was a Catholic and a Denbighshire magis- 
trate in the reign of James II (‘ Penal 
| Laws and Test Act,’ ed. Duckett, 278, 444) 
and John Parry of Twysog registered a life 
estate at Henllan Abergele, etc., Co. Den- 
bigh, in 1717 (‘ Engl. Cath. Nonjurors,’ ed. 
Estcourt and Payne, 29). Among our fam- 
ily papers was a certified copy dated 20 Jan., 
1791, of the will of John Parry of Twysog, 
Co. Denbigh, Esq., dated 11 Aug., 1757, in 
which he left legacies, etc., to his eldest son 
Thomas Parry, his daughter Ince, his daugh- 
ters and executrixes Elizabeth Parry, Cath- 
| erine Jones, widow, and Sarah Parry, as well 
as other daughters, Margaret, Jane, Frances 
and Clementina Parry, a marginal note 
adding that Anne Parry was not named. 
| According to the pedigree in J. E. Griffith, 
‘ Pedigrees of Anglesey and Carnarvonshire 
Families’ (1914, p. 298) testator, by his first 
wife, Mary, daughter of John Giffard of 
Blackladies, Brewood, Co. Stafford, had a 
| son, Thomas Parry of Twysog, who continued 
| the line; Mary figures in the Giffard pedi- 
| gree (Kirk, ‘ Biog. of Engl. Cath.,’ ed. 
' Pollen and Burton, 101, 169). 
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According to Griffith, he married a second 
wife, Elizabeth, by whom he had John 
Parry; Mary, wife of Christopher Ince of 
Ince Hall, Lancs.; Catherine, wife of D. 
Jones of Bagillt Hall, Flints.; Anne, wife 
of Col. Anderson; Jane, who died a nun; 
and Clementina. Perhaps Mr. MacPike 
can identify Anne’s husband, but who was 
D. Jones? Clementina may, I think, have 
been Mrs. Radcliffe, whose will as of Mid- 
hurst, Sussex, dated 29 Nov., 1811, and 





| great-grandfather and nephew 


proved P.C.C. 20 Feb., 1812, mentions no | 


relations except her husband’s nephew, the 
Earl of Newburgh (‘ Min. of Evid.,’ ut sup., 
no. 36), but, if so, Mary Catherine Parry, 
who, according to our family papers, was 
born 10 Aug., 1713, and married to Chris- 
topher Ince (born 
Nov., 1740, will have been a child of their 
father’s first marriage. Other things, too, 
point that way, such as Peter Giffard of Chil- 
lington, Co. Stafford, who was a brother of 
John Parry’s first wife, being a party to the 


post-nuptial settlement of Christopher Ince | 


and Mary Catherine Parry dated 29 April, 
1742, and his son, Thomas Giffard of Chil- 
lington, being a party to the pre-nuptial 
settlement of my great-grandparents, Wil- 


4 March, 1715/6), 25 | 


assigned to his first wife on p. 298, are trans 
ferred to his second on p. 132) nor, as we 
have seen, complete, I should be very grateful 
for any notes about them. John Parry's 
will of 11 Aug., 1757, directs burial under 
the monument of his ancestor, Richard 
Parry, in the great seat of the family in 
Henllan church; if the pedigree is to bk 
trusted, Richard will have been his great- 
of ‘“* Sir” 
William ap Robert, of Tre’r Twysog, who 
was sinecure rector of Caerwys, Flints., in 
1521 and later (Griffith, op. cit., 208: 
Thomas, ‘ Hist. of Dioc. of St. Asaph,’ new 
ed., ii. 11). Does the monument still exist! 


H. Ince ANDERTON. 


OGER TRENTHAM OF DOUAT (clxy, 
191).—J ames Cammock or Kamock, of the 
diocese of Rouen, born 18 Sept., 1717 (Cath. 
Rec. Soc., xxviii, 205), was sent to the Eng- 
lish College, Douai, in July, 1728, from 
Rouen, by his uncle [avunculo] Mr. Tren- 


| tham, a priest of the aforesaid College, and 


spiritual director of the nuns at Rouen 
(tbid., 142); he was a youth of great promise 
and died a student at Douai, 21 May, 1736 


| (tbid., 206). The Rev. Roger Trentham, alias 


eski, only surviving child and heir of the | 
aforesaid Christopher Itice and his wife, | 
Mary Catherine Parry, dated 10 Oct., 1769. | 


According to our family papers and a fly- 
leaf inscription in a book formerly in the 
library at Euxton Hall, recording the births 


| 
| 


of these great-grandparents and their chil- | 


dren, Frances Sobieski Ince was born 1 Aug., 
1747, and her second Christian name is per- 
haps worthy of note as showing Jacobite 
sympathies again (for Queen Clementina was 
a Sobieski), though, strictly speaking, one 


supposes she ought to have been christened | 


Sobieska. Tywysog was in the parish of 
Henllan, near Denbigh, and the Parry fam- 
ily also acquired later (? by marriage) 
Pistyll, near Holywell, Flints. Mary Cath- 
erine Parry is styled of Holywell, Flints., 
spinster, in the agreement for her marriage 
to Christopher Ince of Ince, dated 21 Nov., 
1740 (Piccope MSS. in Chetham’s Libr., 
Manchester, iii., p. 348, and family deeds) 
and our family papers show Miss Giffard 
living at Holywell in 1769. 

Mr. Griffith’s Parry pedigree is, like most 
Welsh ones, parctically dateless and conse- 
quently very difficult to check. As it is 
probably neither accurate (e.g., the children 
of testator’s grandfather, Henry Parry, 


; | er i we f 
liam Anderton of Euxton and Frances Sobi- | ore King, wae et eee ee 


Strickland, being the son of her mother by 
her second husband, Roger King, a barrister” 
(Henry Hornyold, ‘ Geneal. Mem. of Strick- 
land of Sizergh,’ 1928, p. 146, note 3). The 
unpublished chronicles of the English Poor 
Clares of Rouen show that after leaving 
Douai he became their confessor in 1686, 
remaining there till his death, 27 March, 
1742; ‘‘ he was buried in the nave of the 
church outside the sanctuary where there is 
an inscription to his memory ”’ (loc. cit.). 
Among the Scrope muniments at Danby is 
a copy of Lady Strickland’s will of 1725, 
apparently ‘‘ in the handrwriting of the Rev. 
Roger Trentham ’’ (ibid. 146); in it she 
names her brother Trentham and her brother 
King, and his wife (ibid., 147-8; Payne, 
‘Rec. of Engl. Cath.,’ 72). There are por 
traits at Sizergh of Sir Thomas Strickland 
and his wife (reproduced in Hornyold, op. 
cit., facing pp. 123, 142). ots 


| ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF GEORGE 

WASHINGTON (clxiv. 458; clxv. 3, 

140, 178, 214).—There is a detailed account 

of the ancestry of George Washington m 

‘Genealogical gleanings in England’ by H. 
F. Waters, 2 vols., Boston (1901). 


CHARLES EVANS. 
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AMUEL PATERSON AND STERNE 
5 (clv. 460).—Mr. L. F. Powext, at the 
reference (Dec. 29, 1928) asked for the name 
of a pamphlet, mentioned in Boswell’s ‘ Life 
of Johnson,’ in which Samuel Paterson, its 
author, defends himself .against the Critical 
Reviewers, that had charged him with imi- 
tating Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey’ in 
his book ‘‘ Another Traveller! by Coriat 
Junior ’’ (1767-69). 

This pamphlet was entitled: ‘‘dn Appeal 
to the candid and spirited Authors of the 
Critical Review against ignorance, malevo- 
lence, and detraction; with lively portrait- 
ures of two notorious phantoms in the re- 
public of letters ; namely, the Gentleman 
journalist, and, The political register, by 
Coryat Junior’? (See Monthly Review, 
February, 1/69, and Critical Review, xxviii, 
p. 387). 

There is no copy extant 
Museum. 

Paterson proved that he wrote his book 
before Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental Journey’ had 
been published. He was, however, not able 
to vindicate himself, as a kind of ‘‘ Senti- 
mental Journey’’ had already appeared in 
the Seventh book of ‘ Tristram Shandy’ in 
1765. Paterson, moreover, mentions this 
fact himself in the preface to ‘ Another 
Traveller,’ when he says: 

Within these four years, that reverend joker, 
the facetious Mr. 8 hath obliged the world 
with somewhat of a sort of an itinerary, which 
though a little deficient according to the vulgar 
method, yet I could wish from my soul that 
the generality of travellers were but half as 
entertaining. 

The charge of the reviewers was therefore 
entirely justified. Paterson had no reason 
to accuse them of malevolence and ignor- 
ance. 


in the British 





F. BEHRMANN. 


ECOND AFGHAN WAR CASUALTIES 

(clxv. 208). — The Christian names of 
Lieutenant Dive are: Hugh John Hector. 
Full biographical details of eight of the 
ten officers mentioned in the query (Nos. 3 
and 8 are those excepted), with portraits, 
Will be found in ‘ The Afghan Campaigns of 
1878-1880,’ by Sydney H. Shadbolt, pub- 
lished by Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, 
and Rivington, in 1882. 

J. H. Leste, 

Lt.-Colonel. 
Lieutenant 


3, Hugh John Hector Dive, 


7th (Royal Fusiliers), 12 Nov., 1873. 





FIRE-ENGINES (clxv. 208). — Though 

rather later than the period mentioned, 
the ‘Liverpool Vestry Books,’ ed. Peet, 
which begin in 1681, have a few interesting 
references. 

About 1727 Thomas Bootle, esq., presented 
the town with two fire-engines, and charges 
were paid for priming, oil and cleaning them. 
Their use for throwing salt water into new 
ships, which was very prejudicial, was for- 
bidden in 1734. For keeping one in order 
and playing it when required, the custodian 
was paid four guineas a year in 1748, when 
six fire-hooks were to be provided for each 
engine and sixty leather buckets. Two more 
engines were presented in 1749, and four 
blockmakers were put in charge. For supply- 
ing the engines with water, thirty shillings 
a year was paid in 1754. In 1760, for the 
encouragement of persons to bring water to 
the scene of fire, half-a-crown was given to 
the first cart, two shillings to the next, six- 
pence less to the third, and a shilling 
to all others. Sixty leather buckets 
(costing £28 10s.) were ordered in 1762, 
and the Town Clerk was to wait on the 
proprietors of the Sun Life Office in London 
and ask them to give the parish a hundred 
buckets. Another engine and fifty more 
buckets in 1773, the Sun Office being asked 
to duplicate this for the safety of the town. 
John Bristow of London was paid £88 17s. 
for new engines. 

In 1781 the gentlemen of the Liverpool Fire 
Office offered to keep the engines in repair and 
to find persons to work them for £30 a year, 
and this was accepted by the Vestry. Next 
year this Fire Office was repaid £145 12s. for 
repairs to the engines, and the present policy 
of insurance on the Workhouse and other 
buildings was cancelled and _ re-insurance 
effected with the Liverpool Co., which had 
been formed only in 1776, by prominent 
citizens and business men. 

Waterpipes were provided in 1802 by the 
Bootle Water Co., and fire-plugs put in by the 
Corporation Waterworks Co. 

In 1826 a Fire Police Establishment was 
approved, following a long report of a special 
committee. Their suggestions included the 
erection of special buildings for housing the 
men, engines, and eight horses, the appoint- 
ment as Superintendent of ‘‘ a spirited in- 
dividual accustomed to the command of men 
and who had been in service of a_ perilous 
kind, probably a half-pay officer,”’ a cistern at 
each place for 30,000 gallons of water kept 
full by a ball-cock, four engines always ready, 
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with two horses for each, eight large water 
casks constantly full on trucks, and a light 
carriage for buckets. The cost was estimated 
not to exceed £8,000. It was anticipated that 
the various Fire Offices would give their 
engines and contribute to the cost. Statutory 
authority was to be obtained. 

A paper on ‘ Fire Insurance in Liverpool ’ 
by Mr. P. C. Brown in the Trans. Hist. Soc. 
Lancs. and Chesh., Vol. Ixxviii, gives some 
particulars of early fire appliances elsewhere, 
squirts, engines of 1626 and later, with fuller 
details about the local precautions in Liver- 
pool from 1558 onwards. 

Nicholas Barbon (d. 1698) is credited by 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ with being the first to start fire- 
insurance in England. 

R..8..B. 

\CHOOL ‘‘ FUNDAVIT”’ STONE (clxv. 

171, 214).—Another Merchant Taylors’ 
School, at Great Crosby, Lancashire, founded 
by John Harrison, one of the brethren of the 
Company, with £500 left by his will of 1619, 
bears a brass plate, with the arms of Harrison 
and of the Company, and a long inscription. 
It begins :— 

In Scholam a Clarissimo Vireo Joanne 
Harrison Crosbiae Magnae in Agro Lancas- 
trensi exstructam quam Dignissimi Societatis 
Mercatorum Scissorum apud Londinates 
fidei ipse Societatis olim insigne Ornamen- 
tum curandum Comendavit. 
1620, 

This is followed by verses in Latin and 
English commemorating ‘the erection. I take 
all this, without responsibility for accuracy, 
from an excellent paper by T. Goffey on the 
School in Vol. liv. of the Transactions Hist. 
Soc. Lancs. and Chesh., p. 138. 

R. 8. B. 


THOMAS MERKE, BISHOP OF CAR. 

LISLE 
the speech of this bishop and says in a note 
that Kennet first called it in question on 
the ground that it is not supported by con- 
temporary authority: ‘‘ Of the two contem- 
porary French writers one records the 
bishop’s speech ; the other does not.’’ 

The substance of the speech that is in Act 
1V of ‘King Richard II’ is in Hall’s 
Chronicle as far as ‘to proud Hereford’s 
King ’’; the end is Shakespeare’s favourite 


text, Let there be not disputed succession. | 
Hall says: | 

When the bishop had ended he was incontin- | 
ent by therle Marshall attacked and committed | 
to ward in the Abbey of St. Albones. 


J. F. M. 


Anno Domini | 


(clxv. 210).—Lingard mentions | 


| years 


| say that his was a 





THE GRESHAM GRASSHOPPER (elxy, 
207).—Dean Burgon, in his ‘ Life and 
Times of Sir Thomas Gresham,’ does not 
give the origin of the grasshopper, but says: 
Eleven of the letters of James Gresham 
written between the years 1443 and 1464 have 
been published among those of the Paston 
family. They are dated from London and 
sealed with a grasshopper; a sufficient refuta- 
tion, by the way, of an idle tradition account. 
ing for the adoption of that heraldic symbol 
by Sir Thomas Gresham. 
Sir Thomas Gresham was the second son 
of Sir Richard Gresham. ‘‘ He was prob- 
ably born in London in the year 1519.” 


J. F. M. 


The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biogr.’ states that ‘‘ the 
foolish story ’’ of Sir Thomas being a found- 
ling, and .of his having adopted his crest 
because his life was saved by a grasshopper, 
is disproved by the fact that this crest was 
used by his ancestor, James Gresham, in the 
fifteenth century (see 5 S. x. 134). 

On the 16 Sept., 1787, a deserted child 
was found on the stone steps of the second 
Royal Exchange. The then churchwarden, 
Mr. Samuel birch, the well-known confec- 
tioner, had the child taken care of and re- 
spectably brought up. He was named 
Gresham and christened Michael, after the 
patron saint of the parish in which he was 
found. He became rich and established the 
Gresham Hotel, O’Connell-street, Dublin, 
After his retirement he lived on his estate 
at Raheny Park, near Dublin. 

J. ARDAGH. 


COUNTRY DIS. 
209). — Some _ thirty 

ferryman at the 
ferry at King’s Mills, near Castle Don- 
nington, which leads across the Trent, 
from Leicestershire into Derbyshire, used to 
‘“ warded ”’ ferry, which 
he explained by saying that he was obliged to 
take over a corpse, if it should happen that 
he was requested to do so, and that a boat 
suitable for this purpose had to be provided. 
Possibly in earlier days such a service may 
have been necessary, for the nearest bridge 
at Shardlow, some 3 miles down the river, 
was only built, by Act of Parliament, in 
1758. 


ORPSE ROADS IN 
TRICTS (clxv. 
ago, the old 


H. T. Wuite. 


The following item may be new. Mrs. 
Newton W. Apperley, who contributed the 
section on ‘ Folk-Lore of the County of Dur- 
ham ’ to ‘ Memorials of Old Durham,’ edited 
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by Henry R. Leighton (1910) says: 
The coffin must be carried to the church by 


the old-established ‘‘ Church-road” and _ the 
notion still persists that the way over which 


roads or bridges (the Prebend’s Bridge at Dur- 
ham, certainly) a small toll is levied when a 
funeral procession passes over it. 

H. ASKEw, 


pncre-SOn7* (clxiii. 850, 390, 428, 

444; clxv. 265).—In the remarkable and 
enlightening pages of the ‘ Memoirs ’ of Mme 
de Genlis, in which she inveighs against the 
deterioration of manners resulting from the 
French Revolution, observed on her return in 
1800, after nine years’ exile as an émigrée, 
the following is one of the most interesting 
paragraphs : 

Formerly, after dinner or supper, the ladies 
rose and left the table to rinse their mouths; 
the men, even Princes of the Blood-royal, out 
of respect for them, did not allow themselves 
to remain in the dining room to do the same 
thing, they passed into an adjoining room. To- 
day this kind of toilet-operation is performed 
at table, in many houses. There, one sees 
Frenchmen, seated beside ladies, wash their 
hands, and spit into a bowl. It is an amazing 
spectacle for their grandfathers and_ grand- 
mothers: this custom is derived from England. 
It is quite certain that this is not a French 
custom; but it is at least excusable in Eng- 
land, as the ladies always rise at dessert, and 
leave the men seated at table. (‘ Memoirs’: 
Original edition. 1825. Vol. v, p. 102). 


Epwarp Heron-ALlen. 


RAMPS AND VAGABONDS: BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY (clxv. 171, 212). — An 


admirable book is Josiah Flynt’s ‘ Tramping 
with Tramps ’ (Unwin, 1900). This man 
contributed an appendix-chapter to one of 
the pseudo-medical pornographico-psycho- 
pathic works that have been more or less 
clandestinely published during the present 
century on the appalling immorality of 
tramps, but I have forgotten the title. 


Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


—NGLISH NOSE LITERATURE (clx. 2, 

_ 50, 70, 88, 102, 124, 139, 159, 195). — 
Michael Scot has something to say on noses 
in his Liber Physiognomie (1286). The 
Swiss mystic, Lavater (1741-1801), who may 
be regarded as the founder of the art of 
Physiognomy, points out the significance of 
the nose in his ‘ Physiognomische Frag- 
mente.’ Davenant’s nose, or rather the 


lack of it, is the subject of frequent jests by 
rival poets. 


Among ample-nosed ones should 


| 


| ing, though in poor health. 


be mentioned Sir Joseph Banks, a President 
of the Royal Society; also the poet Robert 
Herrick, whose sensitiveness on his copious 


| nose is reflected in the lines: 
a body is carried to its burial thereby becomes | 
a high-road. Therefore in the case of private | 


Be she likewise one of those 
That an acre hath of nose. 

Thackeray’s squashed nose, the result of a 
student’s fist, is well-known. The Nez 
Perce Indians of Washington and Idaho 
(U.S.A.) are thus called because they pierce 
their noses for the insertion of ornaments. 
Hazlitt said of Coleridge, ‘‘ His nose, the 
rudder of the face, was small, feeble, noth- 
ing.’ But it remained for Calverley, the 
parodist, to equip men with two noses, or 
at least two, in his lines (I quote from mem- 
ory): 

The dew is on the roses 
The lark is on the wing; 
And silent are the noses 
Of peasant and of king. 

Eden Warwick’s (i.e., G. Jabet’s) ‘ Notes 
on Noses,’ mentioned by V. R. at ante p. 70, 
was first published in 1848, under the title 
of ‘ Nasology: Classification of Noses.’ 

E. E. Ericson. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, U.S.A. 


Edgar Poe’s early satire, ‘ Lionizing, or 
Some Passages in the Life of a Lion,’ sub- 
mitted in the prize contest of the Baltimore 
Saturday Visiter in the fall of 1833, pub- 
lished in the Southern Literary Messenger 
for May, 1835, and several times thereafter 
reprinted by the author, deals with the sub- 
ject. His debt to Sterne is clear, and he 
mentions Bartholinus as an authority (per- 
haps a joking reference to the De respira- 
tione animalium published at Copenhagen, 
1700, by Gaspard Bartholinus, 1655-1738). 
But it is possible that Poe was influenced 
by a contemporary humorous ‘ Lecture Ex- 
traordinary on Nosology,’ published in the 
New Haven (Connecticut) Daily Herald, 
Aug. 17, 1833, by James Gates Percival, poet 
and geologist. This was written to ridicule 
a phrenologist named Dr. Barber, and at- 
tracted much attention at the time. It is re- 
printed in Julius H. Ward’s ‘ Life and Let- 
ters of Percival,’ Boston, 1866, pp. 408-411. 


T. O. Masport. 
[NUSCAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxv. 
32, 71, 142, 212).—An unusual Christian 
name is that of the wife of a parishioner in 
Northants: Triandraphilia. I could not 
find out its origin. I believe she is still liv- 


R. CopreMan. 
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PAULINE TARN (clxv. 208). — Miss N. 
C. Barney (of 20, Rue Jacob, Paris, VI) 
had a good deal to do with the publication 
of this writer’s works, after her death, and 
might be willing to put on record what she 
knows of ‘“‘ Renée Vivien’s ’’ literary activi- 
ties. ™ 


PPAWBRIDGES (clxv. 207).—G.O’F. will 
find some well-drawn illustrations of 
drawbridges at pp. 1389-92 of ‘ An Encyclo- 
paedia of Civil Engineering’ by Edward 
Cresy. pubd. 1847. 

Possibly the Newcomen Society may be able 
to supply some information. 


A. S. E. AcCKERMANN. 


JAR AND PRE-HISTORY (clxv. 229).— 
The effect of the war on archaeological 
research from the air is briefly discussed by 
Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A., in his in- 
troduction to his and Mr. Alexander Keil- 
ler’s ‘ Wessex from the Air’ (Oxford, 1928). 
He traces the idea of using air photographs 
as an aid to archaeology as far back as 
1880-87, when ‘the British Army first experi- 
mented with photography from balloons. 
During the war no archaeological features 
were seen on air photographs taken in 
France, but the Germans carried out import- 
ant pioneer work of this kind in Northern 
Sinai, and Colonel Beazeley, R.E., in Meso- 
potamia. Mr. Crawford concludes, how- 
ever, that ‘“‘'the war, while it promoted the 
development of fiying, delayed its archaéo- 
logical exploitation.’”” The following are 
from his bibliography of the subject: 

‘ Photographs of Stonehenge, as seen from 
a War Balloon’: communicated by Col. J. 
E. Capper, R.E. . . . Archaeologia, vol. 1x. 
(1907), Plates ]xix and lxx. 

‘Air Photography in Archaeology,’ by 
Lt.-Col. G. A. Beazeley, Geographical Jour- 
nal, vol. liii (May, 1919), pp. 330-5. 

‘Surveys in Mesopotamia during the 
War,’ same author and periodical, vol. lv. 
(February, 1920), pp. 109-27. 

Theodor Wiegand: ‘ Wissenschaft]. Verdéf- 
fentl. des Deutsch-Tiirkischen Denkmal- 
schutzkommandos,’ Heft I, (Berlin, 1920): 
Sinai. 

A. R. L. M. 


ORDS IN THE TORRINGTON DIARY 
(clxv. 170, 215). — Chip Hat. Chip 
hats were common in the eighties for 
summer wear. I recollect as a child attend- 
ing festivities in connection with Queen Vic- 





toria’s jubilee, 1887. I wore a white muslin 
frock and a wide-brimmed white “ chip” 
hat. 

I have often heard the old song, ‘Oh, 
dear, what can the matter be?’ The ver. 
sion I know runs: 

He promised to bring me a basket of posies, 

A garland of lilies, a garland of roses, 

A little straw hat to set off the blue ribbons 

That tie up my bonny brown hair! 

Aurelia Delavie, in ‘ Love and Life’ —4 
novel by C. M. Yonge, the time written about 
being early eighteenth century—wore upon 
her head, in chapter i, ‘‘ A tiny flat hat, 
made of white chip.’? Miss Yonge was very 
accurate in her historical ‘‘ period ’’ books, 


C. B. E. 


The ‘‘ chip’’ hat, of soft or fine straw, 
described by Mr. R. M. Deetey, may be 
seen portrayed as it existed in 1782, in 
Romney’s first portrait of Lady Hamilton, 
entitled ‘Emma,’ of which the original 


| hand-coloured mezzotint is in my collection. 


A reproduction, uncoloured, may be seen in 
Mrs. Gamlin’s ‘ Life of Lady Hamilton.’ 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


“T EY” (clxv. 199). — More commonly 

written ‘‘ lea,’’ this is the term in gen- 
eral use to denote grass land, whether per- 
manent or, if in rotation of cropping, not 
ploughed for two or more years. It is from 
Anglo-Saxon ledh, led, campus, pascuum, 
and, as noted in Skeat’s dictionary, occurs in 
many place-names, as Bomley, Hawley, Had- 
leigh. 

HERBERT MaxweELL. 
Monreith. 


« ” 


[It was the expression “a year’s seed’s ley 
—as if “ley ’”’ were used, not in the sense of 
grassland or fallow land gone! meanings) 
but to denote the state of being in grass or 
lying fallow—which had interested us. |] 


CRAB APPLE PRESS (clxv. 99, 187, 

214; s.v. ‘ The Old Crab Mill ’).—There 
is (or was) a crab apple press at the village 
of Sutton-by-Thirsk, Yorkshire, which had a 
stone bed (nearly 6ft. in diameter) with a 
circular stone press (about 4ft. in diameter), 
having fixed to the latter a stout timber 
balk or beam by means of which the stone 
press could be turned either by hand or 
horse-power. On the upper stone was the 
date 1674. A drawing of this crab apple 
press appeared in the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle for 2 July, 1904 (p. 3). 

J. W. Fawcert. 
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Adventures of Ideas. By A. N. Whitehead. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 
net). 

S the twentieth century advances through 

its thirties, we get more and more search- 
ing criticism of the thought of the nine- 
teenth. Dr. Whitehead’s book, among much 
else, offers good instances of this; in fact, 
he begins with re-assertion of that depend- 
ence of history on metaphysical principles 
which the nineteenth-century historian was 
prone to deny. The subject of the book being 
civilization, he devotes the first part of it 
to sociology—man’s ideas about himself; and 
the second part to cosmology. Along both 
lines the interest is pretty evenly divided 
between the historical and the metaphysical. 

Plato is the figure that dominates the scene ; 

in fact, for the average student, perhaps the 


greatest point of value in the book will be | 


the reciprocal light which modern (chiefly 
modern scientific) thought and Platonic 
philosophy are here made to throw on one 
another. The most obviously striking ex- 
ample is Plato’s doctrine of the Receptacle 
when compared with the function of space- 
time in modern conceptions of the universe. 


We start with a discussion entitled ‘ The | 


Human Soul,’ which, however, treats not of 
the nature of this in itself, but of the ideas 
about human individuality and its value 
prevailing and changing from the dawn of 
history to the present day. Naturally slav- 
ery makes a great part of this. It is treated 
as virtually continuous from classical times 
to the nineteenth century. But its disap- 
pearance among Western nations during the 
Middle Ages, and its recrudescence precisely 
among those nations, in negro slavery, seems 
for the argument to be worth more attention 
than merely a remark that European races, 
when brought into contact with non-Chris- 
tian foreign races, seem to have no compunc- 
tion about this. Competition versus co-ordin- 
ation, in an examination of eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century thought—a main topic of 
the ‘ Humanitarian Ideal ’—receives elucida- 
tion by some remarks on the distinction be- 
tween things that endure, things that occur, 
and things that recur, and the disastrous re- 


sults of mixing them up. ‘ Aspects of Free- | 


dom’ dwells principally on the sociological 
mportance—insufficiently recognised—of the 
Institution, an entity established solely for 
its own ends and, in regard to those ends, 


| free within the state. An outline of the his- 
| tory of Commerce and a study of its func- 
tion in promoting substitution of persuasion 
| for force in the organization and develop- 
| ment of societies discovers important merits 
| of Commerce in its instability and in its 
| close relation to Technology. This part of 
| the book concludes with a chapter on ‘ Fore- 
sight ’—a discussion of the function of rou- 
| tine; of the effect produced by the new short- 
ening of the time-span between notable 
| changes to something less than the span of 
an individual human life; the importance 
for a democratic society amid this rapidity 
| of change of an education that shall make 
| a philosophic outlook part of the general 
| form of the forms of thought. Human his- 
tory, then, is seen in this survey as the out- 
come of the ideas of men, their assumptions, 
curiosities, power to recognize imperfections, 
capacity for hope. ‘‘Spontaneity ’’ is men- 
tioned, but what we are to think of as the 
| source of that is not explained. 

The second part of the book, dealing with 
the influence on European culture of scien- 
tific ideas, begins with discussion of the 
Laws of Nature. A characterisation of 
Alexandrian culture and some account of the 
|importance and the limitations of scholar- 
| ship over against original speculation, lead 
| up to the four doctrines concerning Laws 
of Nature prevailing at the present time: 
that these laws are immanent, or imposed, 
or description of sequences observed, or con- 
| ventional interpretation. The chapter, be- 
sides its main interest, is full of suggestive 
sentences, on some of which friendly dispute 
would be enjoyable. From ‘ Cosmologies ’ 
| We pass to one of the centrally significant 
chapters of the book, that on ‘ Science and 
| Philosophy,’ in great measure a justification 
| of Platonic doctrine with adjustment to 
| modern thought. In ‘The New Reforma- 
| tion,’ which follows, we gain perhaps the 
| clearest idea of what the book as a whole is 
| driving at. Some paragraphs are not alto- 
| gether happy, but there is abundance of 
| stimulating criticism and of equally stimu- 
| lating appreciation of achievement, not only 
| in the first phase of metaphysics culminating 
in the thought of Plato, but also in the first 
formative period of Christian theology. In 
this chapter also we hear of ‘ profound 
flashes of insight’’ of which, again, the source 
not indicated. In the philosophical division 
of the book (‘ Objects and Subjects’; ‘ Past, 
Present and Future’; the ‘ Grouping of 
Occasions ’; ‘ Appearance and Reality’; and 
| ‘ Philosophic Method’), one of the most 
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noteworthy lines of argument is that which 
would counter the commonly accepted doc- 
trine of the sufficiency of sense-perception 
as a general account of the basis of experl- 
ence. Having shown where he discovers non- 
sensuous perception, Dr. Whitehead winds 
up this portion of his argument with the 
words: ‘Thus non-sensuous perception is 
one aspect of the continuity of nature.”’ Of 
yet greater importance is the discussion of 
time, particularly the discussions of the im- 
manence of the future in the present, and of 
the significance of the causal independence 
of contemporary events. St. Augustine’s 
discussion of time will here occur to many 
readers, 

The concluding part, entitled ‘ Civiliza- 
tion,’ in subject-matter the crown and com- 
pletion of the whole, is in execution some- 
what less satisfactory. It is too tightly con- 
densed, and, above all, it lacks adequate 
illustration. 
‘peace ’’—by that word being understood 
**a positive feeling which crowns the ‘life 
and motion ’ 
of the five ‘‘qualities’’ (Truth, Beauty, 
Adventure, Art, Peace) in which members 
of any society must participate if the society 
is to be termed civilized. There is perhaps 
some fancifulness in treating these as quali- 
ties; and there is perhaps a touch of enthus- 
iasm in the description of Peace. The con- 
ception is noble; it is shown to involve trans- 
cendence of personal interests and limita- 
tions; intuition of the general principles of 
harmony ; strength of individual experience ; 
the attainment of Truth. It does not, how- 
ever, seem to be conceded that there is any 
central good, any finality within the Real, 
upon which 
sciously focussed the aspiration towards 
peace. The argument leaves off as it were 
on the chord of the léading note. 

We have restricted ourselves to little more 
than indicating something of the contents of 
the book, intending to encourage readers to 
tackle it. We would wish, however, to 
recorded our opinion that we have here 
a valuable contribution towards that re- 
habilitation of metaphysics as a main con- 
trol of general educated thought, which 


would appear to be the next desideratum in | 


By M. | 
en | 


the progress of the human mind. 


A Survey of English Dictionaries. 
M. Mathews. (Oxford University 
5s. net). 


The final chapter describes | 


| of enrichment 
of the soul,’’ last and highest | 


| of special types 
| account of the chief features of some mod- 


| can 
is to be definitely and con- | 


HIS useful little compendium should cer 
tainly find a place in the working lib- 
rary of any serious student of English, and 
especially of the beginner. It puts together 
information not hitherto to be had in % 
hand a form, on a topic apt to be neglected, 
and yet, when once it has been grasped, 
attractivesas well as instructive. 

The first chapter here deals with the Eng. 
lish vocabulary, principally as compounded 
of vocables from so many foreign tongues, 
Before we arrive at the end of the next 
chapter and the seventeenth-century diction- 
ary-makers, we have already encountered 
strenuous advocates of pure English, who, 
fairly soon after the emergence of the lan- 
guage from its long eclipse, discerned its 
worth and its true native character, and 
were jealous of any admixture of borrow- 
ings from Latin and Greek, much as we 
have known authorities of our own day to 
be jealous — and opposed, as ours are, by 
arguments to the effect that the advantage 
is greater than any dis 
advantages of linguistic impurity. This 
| kind of interest in the language re 
mained dominant for several generations, 
uniting to itself in time some etymological 
enquiry, but only by slow degrees attaini 


| to a view of the possibilities of the historic 
| principal in lexicography now fully familiar 


to us all in the ‘O.E.D.’ Mr. Mathews, be 
sides a chapter on the historical principle, 
and a review of methods, gives particulars 
of dictionaries, and an 


ern compilations. Writing in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, he gives due place to Ameri- 
work and, indeed, in modern times 
America has been very active in dictionary- 
|making, whether general or special. Men 
| tion is made of our correspondent, RIcHARD 


| H. THorNToN, whose published ‘ American 


Glossary,’ in two volumes, is still the most 
extensive collection of its kind, while to it 
must be added the material he had collected 
| for a third volume, now being issued by in 
| stalments in Dialect Notes. One of the ap- 
pendixes gives an alphabet of such American 
ee and their works as are cited in the 


CoRRIGENDUM. 

At ante p. 192, col. 1, 1. 14 from end, insert 
parenthesis before Liber; and 1. 13 from end 
| for “church, a mynster,” read churche, @ 
mynstre. 
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